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ELECTRONIC REPRODUCTION 


lm Scared 


... because a struggle against the barrier of time 


is already taking place; time is breaking down. I 


think it’s important that you should know about it 


By JACK FINNEY 


for myself—I’m a gray-haired man of 

sixty-six, after all—but for you and 
everyone else who has not yet lived out 
his life. For I believe that certain danger- 
ous things have recently begun to happen 
in the world. They are noticed here and 
there, idly discussed, then dismissed and 
forgotten. Yet I am convinced that unless 
these occurrences are recognized for what 
they are, the world will be plunged into a 
nightmare. Judge for yourself. ; 

One evening last winter I came home 
from a chess club to which I belong. I’m 
a widower; I live alone in a small but com- 
fortable three-room apartment overlook- 
ing lower Fifth Avenue. It was still 
fairly early, and I switched on a lamp be- 
side my leather easy chair, picked up a 
murder mystery I’d been reading, and 
turned on the radio; I did not, Pm sorry 
to say, notice which station it was tuned to. 

The tubes warmed, and the music of an 
accordion—faint at first, then louder— 
came from the loud-speaker. Since it was 
good music for reading, I adjusted the 
volume control and began to read. © 

Now, I want to be absolutely factual 
and accurate about this, and I do not 
claim that I paid close attention to the ra- 
dio. But I do know that presently the mu- 
sic stopped and an audience applauded. 
Then a man’s voice, chuckling and pleased 
with the applause, said, “All right, all 
right,” but the applause continued for 
several more seconds. During that time 
the voice once more chuckled apprecia- 
tively, then firmly repeated, “All right,” 
and the applause died down. “That was 
Alec Somebody-or-other,” the radio voice 
said, and I went back to my book. 

But I soon became aware of this mid- 


E VERY badly scared, not so much 


dle-aged voice again; perhaps a change of- 


tone as he turned to a new subject caught 
my attention. “And now, Miss Ruth 
Greeley,” he was saying, “of Trenton, 
New Jersey. Miss Greeley is a pianist; 
that right?” A girls voice, timid and 
barely audible, said, “That's right, Major 
Bowes.” The man’s voice—and now I 
recognized his familiar singsong delivery 
—-said, “And what are you going to play?” 
The girl replied, “La Paloma.” The man 
repeated it after her, as an announcement: 
“La Paloma.” There was a pause, then an 
introductory chord sounded from a piano, 
and I resumed my reading. 
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As the girl played, I was half aware 
that her style was mechanical, her rhythm 
defective; perhaps she was nervous. Then 


_my attention was fully aroused once more 


by a gong which sounded suddenly. For 
a few notes more the girl continued to 
play falteringly, not sure what to do. The 
gong sounded jarringly again, the playing 
abruptly stopped and there was a restless 
murmur from the audience. “All right, 
all right,” said the now familiar voice, and 
I realized I'd been, expecting this, know- 
ing it would say just that. The audience 
quieted, and the voice began, “Now—” 

The radio went dead. For the smallest 
fraction of a second no sound issued from 
it but its own mechanical hum. Then a 
completely different program came from 
the loud-speaker; the recorded voices of 
Bing Crosby and his son were singing the 
concluding bars of Sam’s Song, a favorite 
of mine. So I returned once more to my 
reading, wondering vaguely what had hap- 
pened to the other program, but not actu- 
ally thinking about it until I finished my 
book and began to get ready for bed. A 

Then, undressing in my bedroom, I re- 
membered that Major Bowes was dead. 
Years had passed, half a decade, since 
that dry chuckle and familiar, “All right, 
all right,” had been heard in the nation’s 
living rooms. 


We what does one do when the ap- 
parently impossible occurs? It sim- 
ply made a good story to tell friends, and 
more than once I was asked if I’d recently 


heard Moran and Mack, a pair of radio ` 


comedians popular some twenty-five years 
ago, or Floyd Gibbons, an old-time news 
broadcaster. And there were other joking 
references to my crystal radio set. 

But one man—this was at a lodge meet- 
ing the following Thursday—listened to 
my story with utter seriousness, and when 
I had finished he told me a queer little 
story of his own. He is a thoughtful, intel- 
ligent man, and as I listened I was not 
frightened, but puzzled at what seemed to 
be a connecting link, a common denomi- 
nator, between this story and the odd be- 
havior of my radio. The following day, 
since I am retired and have plenty of time, 
I took the trouble of making a two-hour 
train trip to Connecticut in order to ver- 
ify the story at firsthand. I took detailed 
notes, and the (Continued on page 78) 
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“This guy shows up in the middle of the 
street, gawking at the cars and signs 
like he’d never seen any of them before” 
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story appears in my files now as follows: 

Case 2. Louis Trachnor, coal and wood 
dealer, R.F.D. 1, Danbury, Connecticut, 
aged fifty-four. 

On July 20, 1950, Mr. Trachnor told me, 
he walked out on the front porch of his 
house about six o’clock in the morning. 
Running from the eaves of his house to the 
floor of the porch was a streak of gray 
paint, still damp. “It was about the width 
of an eight-inch brush,” Mr. Trachnor told 
me, “and it looked like hell, because the 
house was white. I figured some kids did it 
in the night for a joke, but if they did, they 
had to get a ladder up to the eaves and you 
wouldn’t figure they’d go to that much trou- 
ble. It wasn’t smeared, either; it was a 
careful job, a nice even stripe straight down 
the front of the house.” 

Mr. Trachnor got a ladder and cleaned 
off the gray paint with turpentine. 

In October of that same year, Mr. Trach- 
nor painted his house. “The white hadn't 
held up so good, so I painted it gray. I got 
to the front last and finished about five one 
Saturday afternoon. Next morning when I 
came out, I saw a streak of white right 
down the front of the house. I figured it 
was the damn’ kids again, because it was 
the same place as before, But when I looked 
close, I saw it wasn’t new paint; it was the 
old white I’d painted over. Somebody had 
done a nice careful job of cleaning off the 
new paint in a long stripe about eight inches 
wide right down from the eaves! Now, who 
the hell would go to that trouble? I just 
can’t figure it out.” 


O YOU see the link between this story 

and mine? Suppose for a moment that 
something had happened, on each occasion, 
to disturb briefly the orderly progress of 
time. That seemed to have happened in my 
case; for a matter of some seconds I ap- 
parently heard a radio broadcast that had 
been made years before. Suppose, then, 
that no one had touched Mr. Trachnor’s 
house but himself; that he had painted his 
house in October, but that through some 
fantastic mix-up in time, a portion of that 
paint appeared on his house the previous 
summer. Since he had cleaned the paint 
off at that time, a broad stripe of new gray 
paint was missing after he painted his house 
in the fall. 

I would be lying, however, if I said I 
really believed this. It was merely an in- 
triguing speculation, and I told both these 
little stories to friends, simply as curious 
anecdotes. I am a sociable person, see a 
good many people, and occasionally I heard 
other odd stories in response to mine. 

Someone would nod and say, “Reminds 
me of something I heard recently .. .” and 
I would have one more to add to my collec- 
tion. A man on Long Island received a 
telephone call from his sister in New York 
one Friday evening. She insists that she did 
not make this call until the following Mon- 
day, three days later. At the Forty-fifth 
Street branch of the Chase National Bank, I 
was shown a check deposited the day before 
it was written. A letter was delivered on 
East Sixty-eighth Street in New York City, 
just seventeen minutes after it was dropped 
into a mailbox on the main street of Green 
River, Wyoming. 

And so on, and so on; my stories were 
now in demand at parties, and I told my- 
self that collecting and verifying them was 
a hobby. But the day I heard Julia Eisen- 
berg’s story, I knew it was no longer that. 

Case 17. Julia Eisenberg, office worker, 
New York City, aged thirty-one. 

Miss Eisenberg lives in a small walk-up 
apartment in Greenwich Village. I talked 
to her there after a chess-club friend who 
lives in her neighborhood had repeated to 
me a somewhat garbled version of her story, 
which was told to him by the doorman of 
the building he lives in. 

In October, 1947, about eleven at night, 
Miss Eisenberg left her apartment to walk 
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to the drugstore for toothpaste. On her 
way back, not far from her apartment, a 
large black-and-white dog ran up to her and 
put his front paws on her chest. 


“I made the mistake of petting him,” 


Miss Eisenberg told me, “and from then 
on he simply wouldn’t leave. When I went 
into the lobby of my building, I actually 
had to push him away to get the door 
Closed. I felt sorry for him, poor hound; 
and a little guilty, because he was still sit- 
ting at the door an hour later when I looked 
out my front window.” 

This dog remained in the neighborhood 
for three days, discovering and greeting 
Miss Eisenberg with wild affection each 
time she appeared on the street. “When 
I'd get on the bus in the morning to go to 
work, he’d sit on the curb looking after me 
in the most mournful way, poor thing. I 
wanted to take him in, and I wish with all 
my heart that I had, but I knew he’d never 
go home then, and I was afraid whoever 
owned him would be sorry to lose him. No 
one in the neighborhood knew who he be- 
longed to, and finally he disappeared.” 

Two years later a friend gave Miss Eisen- 
berg a three-week-old puppy. “My apart- 
ment is really too small for a dog, but he 
was such a darling I couldn’t resist. Well, 
he grew up into a nice big dog who ate 
more than I did.” 

Since the neighborhood was quiet, and 
the dog well behaved, Miss Eisenberg usu- 
ally unleashed him when she walked him 
at night, for he never strayed far. “One 


night—I’d last seen him sniffing around in 


the dark a few doors down—I called to 
him and he didn’t come back. And he 
never did; I never saw him again. 

“Now, our street is a solid wall of 
brownstone buildings on both sides, with 
locked doors and no areaways. He couldn’t 
have disappeared like that, he just couldn't. 
But he did.” 

Miss Eisenberg hunted for her dog for 
many days afterward, inquired of neigh- 
bors, put ads in the papers, but she never 
found him. “Then one night I was getting 
ready for bed; I happened to glance out 
the front window down at the street, and 
suddenly I remembered something I’d for- 


gotten all about. I remembered the dog I’d 
chased away over two years before.” Miss 
Eisenberg looked at me for a moment, then 
she said flatly, “It was the same dog. If you 
own a dog you know him, you can’t be mis- 
taken, and I tell you it was the same dog. 
Whether it makes sense or not, my dog was 
lost—I chased him away—two years be- 
fore he was born.” 

She began to cry silently, the tears run- 
ning down her face, “Maybe you think I’m 
crazy, or a little lonely and overly senti- 
mental about a dog. But you're wrong.” 
She brushed at her tears with a handker- 
chief. “I'm a well-balanced person, as much 
as anyone is these days, at least, and I tell 
you I know what happened.” 

It was in that moment, sitting in Miss 
Eisenberg’s neat, shabby living room, that 
I realized fully that the consequences of 
these odd little incidents could be something 
more than merely intriguing; that they 
might, quite possibly, be tragic. It was in 
that moment that I began to be afraid. 


HAVE spent the last eleven months dis- 

covering and tracking down these strange 
occurrences, and I am astonished and fright- 
ened at how many there are. I am aston- 
ished and frightened at how much more 
frequently they are happening now, and—lI 
hardly know how to express this—at their 
increasing power to tear human lives trag- 
ically apart. This is an example, selected 
almost at random, of the increasing strength 
of—whatever it is that is happening in the 
world. 

Case 34. Paul V. Kerch, accountant, 
the Bronx, aged thirty-one. 

On a bright, clear, Sunday afternoon, I 
met an unsmiling family of three at their 
Bronx apartment: Mr. Kerch, a chunky, 
darkly good-looking young man; his wife, a 
pleasant-faced dark-haired woman in her 
late twenties, whose attractiveness was 
marred by circles under her eyes; and their 
son, a nice-looking boy of six or seven. 
After introductions, the boy was sent to 
his room at the back of the house to play. 

“All right,’ Mr. Kerch said wearily then, 
and walked toward a bookcase, “let’s get at 
it. You said on the phone that you know 
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“Have you noticed how they seem 
to keep showing the same old 
cartoon every couple of hours?” 
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the story in general.” It was half a ques- 
tion, half a statement. 

“Yes,” I said. 

He took a book from the top shelf and 
removed some photographs from it. “There 
are the pictures.” He sat down on the dav- 
enport beside me, with the photographs in 
his hand. “I own a pretty good camera, 
I’m a fair amateur photographer, and I 
have a darkroom setup in the kitchen; do 
my own developing. Two weeks ago, we 
went down to Central Park.” His voice was 
a tired monotone as though this were a 
story he’d repeated many times, aloud and 
in his own mind. “It was nice, like today, 
and the kid’s grandmothers have been pes- 
tering us for pictures, so I took a whole roll 
of films, pictures of all of us. My camera 
can be set up and focused and it will snap 
the picture automatically a few seconds 
later, giving me time to get around in front 
of it and get in the picture myself.” 

There was a tired, hopeless look in his 
eyes as he handed me all but one of the 
photographs. “These are the first ones I 
took,” he said. The photographs were all 
fairly large, perhaps seven by three and a 
half inches, and I examined them closely. 


HEY were ordinary enough, very sharp 

and detailed, and each showed the fam- 
ily of three in various smiling poses. Mr. 
Kerch wore a light business suit, his wife 
had on a dark dress and a cloth coat, and 
the boy wore a dark suit with knee-length 
pants. In the background stood a tree with 
bare branches. I glanced up at Mr. Kerch, 
signifying that I had finished my study of 
the photographs. 

“The last picture,” he said, holding it in 
his hand ready to give to me, “I took exactly 
like the others. We agreed on the pose, I 
set the camera, walked around in front, 
and joined my family. Monday night I de- 
veloped the whole roll. This is what came 
out on the last negative.” He handed me 
the photograph. 

For an instant it seemed to me like 
merely one more photograph in the group; 
then I saw the difference. Mr. Kerch looked 
much the same, bareheaded and grinning 
broadly, but he wore an entirely different 
suit. The boy, standing beside him, wore 
long pants, was a good three inches taller, 
obviously older, but equally obviously the 
same boy. The woman was an entirely dif- 
ferent person. Dressed smartly, her light 
hair catching the sun, she was very pretty 
and attractive, and she was smiling into 
the camera, holding Mr. Kerch’s hand. 

I looked up at him. “Who is this?” 

Wearily, Mr. Kerch shook his head. “I 
don't know,” he said sullenly, then sud- 
denly exploded: “I don’t know! I’ve never 
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seen her in my life!” He turned to look at 
his wife, but she would not return his 
glance, and he turned back to me, shrug- 
ging. “Well, there you have it,” he said. 
“The whole story.” And he stood up, thrust- 
ing both hands into his trouser pockets, 
and began to pace about the room, glancing 
often at his wife, talking to her actually, 
though he addressed his words to me. “So 
who is she? How could the camera have 
snapped that picture? I’ve never seen that 
woman in my life!” 

I glanced at the photograph again, then 
bent closer. “The trees here are in full 
bloom,” I said. Behind the solemn-faced 
boy, the grinning man and smiling woman, 
the trees of Central Park were in full sum- 
mer leaf. 

Mr. Kerch nodded. “I know,” he said 
bitterly. “And you know what s/ie says?” 
he burst out, glaring at his wife. “She says 
that is my wife in the photograph, my new 
wife a couple of years from now! God!” 
He slapped both hands down on his head. 
“The ideas a woman can get!” 

“What do you mean?” I glanced at Mrs. 
Kerch, but she ignored me, remaining silent, 
her lips tight. 

Kerch shrugged hopelessly. “She says 
that photograph shows how things will be 
a couple of years from now. She'll be dead 
or”-—he hesitated, then said the word bit- 
terly—‘“divorced, and Ill have our son and 
be married to the woman in the picture.” 

We both looked at Mrs. Kerch, waiting 
until she was obliged to speak. 

“Well, if it isn’t so,” she said, shrugging 
a shoulder, “then tell me what that picture 
does mean.” 

Neither of us could answer that, and a 
few minutes later I left. There was nothing 
much I could say to the Kerches; certainly 
I couldn't mention my conviction that, 
whatever the explanation of the last photo- 
graph, their married life was over... . 


Case 72. Lieutenant Alfred Eichler, New 
York Police Department, aged thirty-three. 

In the late evening of January 9, 1951, 
two policemen found a revolver lying just 
off a gravel path near an East Side entrance 
to Central Park. The gun was examined 
for fingerprints at the police laboratory 
and several were found. One bullet had 
been fired from the revolver and the police 
fired another which was studied and classi- 
fied by a ballistics expert. The fingerprints 
were checked and found in police files; 
they were those of a minor hoodlum with 
a record of assault. 

A routine order to pick him up was sent 
out. A detective called at the rooming 
house where he was known to live, but he 
was out, and since no unsolved shootings 
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had occurred recently, no intensive search 
for him was made that night. 

The following evening a man was shot 
and killed in Central Park with the same 
gun. This was proved ballistically past all 
question of error. It was soon learned that 
the murdered man had been quarreling 
with a friend in a nearby tavern. The two 
men, both drunk, had left the tavern to- 
gether. And the second man was the 
hoodlum whose gun had been found the 
previous night, and which was still locked 
in a police safe. 

As Lieutenant Eichler said to me, “It’s 
impossible that the dead man was killed 
with that same gun, but he was. Don’t ask 
me how, though, and if anybody thinks 
we'd go into court with a case like that, 
they’re crazy.” 


Case 111. Captain Hubert V. Rihm, New 
York Police Department, retired, aged sixty- 
six. 

I met Captain Rihm by appointment one 
morning in Stuyvesant Park, a patch of 
greenery, wood benches and asphalt sur- 
rounded by the city, on lower Second Ave- 
nue. “You want to hear about the Fentz 
case, do you?” he said, after we had intro- 
duced ourselves and found an empty bench. 
“All right, [li tell you. I don’t like to talk 
about it—it bothers me—but Td like to see 
what you think.” He was a big, rather 
heavy man, with a red, tough face, and he 
wore. an old police jacket and uniform cap 
with the insigne removed. 

“I was up at City Mortuary,” he began, 
as I took out my notebook and pencil, “at 
Bellevue, about twelve one night, drinking 
coffee with one of the interns. This was in 
June, 1950, just before I retired, and I was 
in Missing Persons. They brought this guy 
in and he was a funny-looking character. 
Had a beard. A young guy, maybe thirty, 


| but he wore regular muttonchop whiskers, 


and his clothes were funny-looking. Now, 
I was thirty years on the force and I’ve seen 
a lot of queer guys killed on the streets. 
We found an Arab once, in full regalia, and 
it took us a week to find out who he was. 
So it wasn’t just the way the guy looked 
that bothered me; it was the stuff we found 
in his pockets.” 

Captain Rihm turned on the bench to see 
if he’d caught my interest, then continued. 
“There was about a dollar in change in the 
dead guy’s pocket, and one of the boys 
picked up a nickel and showed it to me. 
Now, you've seen plenty of nickels, the new 
ones with Jefferson's picture, the buffalo 
nickels they made before that, and once in 
a while you still see even the old Liberty- 
head nickels; they quit making them be- 
fore the first World War. But this one was 
even older than that. It had a shield on the 
front, a U.S. shield, and a big five on the 
back; I used to see that kind when I was 
a boy. And the funny thing was, that old 
nickel looked new; what coin dealers call 
‘mint condition,’ like it was made the day 
before yesterday. The date on that nickel 
was 1876, and there wasn’t a coin in his 
pocket dated any later.” 


APTAIN RIHM looked at me question- 
ingly. “Well,” I said, glancing up from 
my notebook, “that could happen.” 

“Sure, it could.” he answered in a Satis- 
fied tone, “but all the pennies he had were 
Indian-head pennies. Now, when did you 
see one of them last? There was even a 
silver three-cent piece; looked like an old- 
style dime, only smaller. And the bills in 
his wallet, every one of them, were old-time 
bills, the big kind.” 

Captain Rihm leaned forward and spat 
on the patch, a needle-jet of tobacco juice, 
and an expression of a policeman’s an- 
noyed contempt for anything deviating 
from an orderly norm. | 

“Over seventy bucks in cash, and not a 
federal reserve note in the lot. There were 
two yellow-back tens. Remember them? 
They were payable in gold. The rest were 
old national-bank notes; you remember 
them, too. Issued direct by local banks, 
personally signed by the bank president; 
that kind used to be counterfeited a lot. 
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“Well,” Captain Rihm continued, leaning 
back on the bench and crossing his knees, 
“there was a bill in his pocket from a livery 
stable on Lexington Avenue: three dollars 
for feeding and stabling his horse and 
washing a carriage. There was a brass slug 
in his pocket good for a five-cent beer at 
some saloon. There was a letter postmarked 
Philadelphia, June, 1876, with an old-style 
two-cent stamp; and a bunch of cards in 
his wallet. The cards had his name and ad- 
dress on them, and so did the letter.” 

“Oh,” I said, a little surprised, “you iden- 
tified him right away, then?” 

“Sure. Rudolph Fentz, some address on 
Fifth Avenue—lI forget the exact number 
—in New York City. No problem at all.” 
Captain Rihm leaned forward and spat 
again. “Only that address wasn’t a resi- 
dence. It’s a store, and it has been for 
years, and nobody there ever heard of any 
Rudolph Fentz, and there's no such name 
in the phone book, either. Nobody ever 
called or made any inquiries about the guy, 
and Washington didn’t have his prints. 
There was a tailor’s name in his coat, a 
lower Broadway address, but nobody there 
ever heard of this tailor.” 

“What was so strange about his clothes?” 


HE captain said, “Well, did you ever 

know anyone who wore a pair of pants 
with big black-and-white checks, cut very 
narrow, no cuffs, and pressed without a 
crease?” 

I had to think for a moment. “Yes,” I 
said then, “my father, when he was a very 
young man, before he was married; I’ve 
seen old photographs.” 

“Sure,” said Captain Rihm, “and he prob- 
ably wore a short sort of cutaway coat with 
two cloth-covered buttons at the back, a 
vest with lapels, a tall silk hat, and a big, 
black oversize bow tie on a turned-up stiff 
collar, and button shoes.” 

“That’s how this man was dressed?” 

“Like seventy-five years ago! And him 
no more than thirty years old. There was 
a label in his hat, a Twenty-third Street hat 
store that went out of business around the 
turn of the century. Now, what do you 
make out of a thing like that?” 

“Well,” I said carefully, “there’s noth- 
ing much you can make of it. Apparently 
someone went to a lot of trouble to dress 
up in an antique style; the coins and bills, 
I assume he could buy at a coin dealer’s; 
and then he got himself killed in a traffic 
accident.” 

“Got himself killed is right. Eleven fif- 
teen at night in Times Square——the theaters 
letting out; busiest time and place in the 
world-—-and this guy shows up in the middle 
of the street, gawking and looking around 
at the cars and up at the signs like he'd 
never seen them before. The cop on duty 
noticed him, so you can see how he must 
have been acting. The lights change, the 
traffic starts up, with him in the middle of 
the street, and instead of waiting, the damn’ 
fool, he turns and tries to make it back to 
the sidewalk. A cab got him and he was 
dead when he hit.” 

For a moment Captain Rihm sat chewing 
his tobacco and staring angrily at a young 
woman pushing a baby carriage, though I’m 
sure he didn’t see her. The young mother 
looked at him in surprise as she passed, and 
the captain continued. 

“Nothing you can make out of a thing 
like that. We found out nothing. I started 
checking through our file of old phone 
books, just as routine, but without much 
hope because they only go back so far. 
But in the 1939 summer edition I found a 
Rudolph Fentz, Jr., somewhere on East 
Fifty-second Street. Hed moved away in 
"42, though, the building super told me, 
and was a man in his sixties besides, retired 
from business; used to work in a bank a 
few blocks away, the super thought. 1l 
found the bank where he’d worked, and 
they told me he'd retired in 40, and had 
been dead for five years; his widow was 
living in Florida with a sister. 

“I wrote’ to the widow, but there was 
only one thing she could telf us, and that 
was no good. I never even reported it, not 
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fficially, anyway. Her husband’s father 
ad disappeared when her husband was a 
‘oy maybe two years old. He went out for 
_ walk around ten one night—his wife 
hought cigar smoke smelled up the cur- 
ains, so he used to take a little stroll 
iefore he went to bed, and smoke a cigar—- 
ind he didn’t come back, and was never 
een or heard of again. The family spent a 
rood deal of money trying to locate him, 
ut they never did. This was in the middle 
870s sometime; the old lady wasn’t sure of 
he exact date. Her husband hadn’t ever 
aid too much about it. 

“And that’s ail,” said Captain Rihm. 
‘Once I put in one of my afternoons off 
unting through a bunch of old police rec- 
ords. And I finally found the Missing Per- 
ons file for 1876, and Rudolph Fentz was 
isted, all right. There wasn’t much of a 
lescription, and no fingerprints, of course. 
d give a year of my life, even now, and 
naybe sleep better nights, if they’d had his 
ingerprints. He was listed as twenty-nine 
years old, wearing full muttonchop whisk- 
ars, a tall silk hat, dark coat and checked 
sants. That’s about all it said. Didn’t say 
what kind of tie or vest or if his shoes were 
the button kind. His name was Rudolph 
Fentz and he lived at this address on Fifth 
Avenue; it must have been a residence then. 
Final disposition of case: not located. 

“Now, I hate that case,” Captain Rihm 
said quietly. “J hate it and I wish I'd never 
heard of it. What do you think?” he de- 
nanded suddenly, angrily. “You think this 
zuy walked off into thin air in 1876, and 
showed up again in 1950!” 

I shrugged noncommittally, and the cap- 
tain took it to mean no. 

“No, of course not,” he said. “Of course 
not, but-——give me some other explanation.” 


COULD go on. I could give you several 

hundred such cases. A sixteen-year-old 
ziri walked out of her bedroom one morn- 
ng, carrying her clothes in her hand because 
they were too big for her, and she was quite 
obviously eleven years old again. And there 
are other occurrences too horrible for print. 
All of them have happened in the New 
York City area alone, all within the last 
few years; and I suspect thousands more 





“I know I said you could keep anythin’ 
of sentimental value, but, gee whiz, lady!” 
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have occurred, and are occurring, all over 
the world. I could go on, but the point is 
this: What is happening and why? I be- 
lieve that I know. 

Haven't you noticed, too, on the part of 
nearly everyone you know, a growing re- 
bellion against the present? And an in- 
creasing longing for the past? I have. 
Never before in all my long life have I 
heard so many people wish that they lived 
“at the turn of the century,” or “when life 
was simpler,” or “worth living,” or “when 
you could bring children into the world and 
count on the future,” or simply “in the good 
old days.” People didn’t talk that way 
when I was young! The present was a glori- 
ous time! But they talk that way now. 

For the first time in man’s history, man 
is desperate to escape the present. Our 
newsstands are jammed with escape litera- 
ture, the very name of which is significant. 
Entire magazines are devoted to fantastic 
stories of escape—to other times, past and 
future, to other worlds and planets—-escape 
to anywhere but here and now. Even our 
larger magazines, book publishers and Hol- 
lywood are beginning to meet the rising de- 
mand for this kind of escape. Yes, there is 
a craving in the world like a thirst. a terri- 
ble mass pressure that you can almost feel, 
of millions of minds struggling against the 
barriers of time. I am utterly convinced 
that this terrible mass pressure of millions 
of minds is already, slightly but definitely, 
affecting time itself. In the moments when 
this happens—when the almost universal 
longing to escape is greatest—my incidents 
occur. Man is disturbing the clock of time, 
and I am afraid it will break. When it does, 
I leave to your imagination the last few 
hours of madness that will be left to us; all 
the countless moments that now make up 
our lives suddenly ripped apart and cha- 
otically tangled in time. 

Well, I have lived most of my life; I can 
be robbed of only a few more years. But 
jt seems too bad—this universal craving to 
escape what could be a rich, productive, 
happy world. We live on a planet well able 
to provide a decent life for every soul on 
it, which is all ninety-nine of a hundred hu- 
man beings ask. Why in the world can’t 
we have it? THE END 


LARRY 
REYNOLDS 


‘social doctrine . 


There is an amazing difference of 
Opinion today as to what constitutes a 
real Christian. 

One man regards himself as a good 
Christian because he applies the Golden 
Rule to everyday living. Another pro- 
fesses to be a follower of Christ even 
though he believes only pare of the 
Savior’s teaching. And some who call 
themselves Christian even go so far as 


to reject his divinity. 


Too many people, unfortunately, are 
setting up their own standards of Chris- 
tian character and Christian living... 
forgetting that Christ Himself set these 
standards for us. 

The result is that many sincere peo- 
ple are confused...and are deceiving 
themselves with a minimum, or “so-so” 
kind of Christian living. 

The Catholic Church teaches that the 
mere belief in Christ is not enough. 
For if it were, why did Christ take the 
trouble to show us by precept and ex- 
ample how we should live? Nor can 
we regard His teachings as just -a 
. . Subject to our in- 
dividual amendments . . . when He 
made it so plain that our very salva- 
tion depends on living as He prescribes, 
not as we choose. 


If you want to find out how good a 
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But...Would CHRIST 
Call You A Christian? 
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Christian you really are, read — and read 
again and again — Christs Sermon on 
the Mount. And if you read only the 
introduction... including the Beatitudes 
... you should realize how far short of 
Christ’s standards are the standards 
which men set for themselves. 

Perhaps you may feel that the ideals 
voiced by the Savior nearly 2,000 years 
ago cannot be applied in our modern 
times. And possibly you will not 
understand the practical meaning of 
Christ’s references to “the meek,” or 
“the poor in spirit,’ or “they who 
hunger and thirst for justice.” In that 
case, we are happy to help you — 
without cost or obligation. 


VEE 


We shall be glad to 
send you free on your 
request, an interesting 
pamphlet explaining the meaning of the 
words Christ used in the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount... and how you can 
apply them to achieve a fuller, richer Chris- 
tian life. Write today for your free copy. 
Ask for Pamphlet No, C-29, 
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The Original AUTOMATIC GRIP 
SCREWDRIVERS 


See these popular, high-quality 
drivers with the exclusive Gripper 
that holds, starts and sets up screws 
in unhandy places! 


At Leading Deciers Everywhere 


a UPSON BROS., INC., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 
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TABCIN, the antihistamine 
COMPOUND tablet, brings more 
relief for hay fever and sum- 
mer cold symptoms than any 
antihistamine alone. At all 
drugstores. Made by the 
makers of ALKA-SELTZER. 


